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they ran from the velvet coat, graced 
| with a loveknot of roses and blue rib- 
| bon, to the cherished pants, rolled up 


MORAL 


TALE. 
For the Youth’s Companion. bee 
SETTING UP FOR A GENTLEMAN. | with care, then up to the flashy vest, 
Old Dennis Cragin was just beginning the brass chain, and finally to the crown- 
to break up a piece of bog land for the |ing ornament of his person, his huge 
Squire, of whom he hired his little farm | green and gilt breast-pin. Then they 
He heaved a sigh, as if some darted a glance of fiery passion at the 
poor old man who had hitherto earned 


and cottage. 
weight oppressed his heart, then muttered | , 
to himself, ‘ Well, it’s no use a frettin’ ; | Very mouthful he had eaten. ‘Is it 
the work must be done, if not by young me ye bid to be diggin’ in a bog ?’ he 
hands, then by ould.’ Then bowing his ctiedindignantly. * That's asight ye'll 
aged form, he planted his foot firmly on niver eoagd agin as long as yertwo eyes 
his shining spade ; but starting at a sound, | are out o the grave-yard! Me as has 
he looked up, and saw Barney, the idol of | wasted me life too long already at such 
his heart, beside him. ,Barney was a miserable work, when thim as has 
great character in the little hamlet, as well nather my edication nor my talents, is 
as at the cottage. He had the reddest makin’ fortunes over the sea. It’s in 
cheeks and the blackest eyes, the broadest Amcriky I'll be whin that peat is blazin’ 
n the hearth-stones, come winter.’ 

Barney turned towards the cottage, 
and old Dennis, dropping the shovel 
followed him, sighing deeply. 


shoulders and the strongest fists in the |° 
parish. So much, nature had done for| 
him. Education joined to make him 
great. He had been to school more than 
any three boys in Carrick Roach, and was 
therefore scribe, accountant, and letter- | the thatch from the roof drooped graceful- 
Oh, many a day had the son sat 


They entered the low door, over which 


b 
b *a 
new energy, as if all she could earn would|nights in the bar-room of the tavern—a| tidings of the beloved. Many an eye is 





reader for every family in the neighbor- ly. 
hood. | 

been restrained by parental authority—to | of the swallows, who built their nests over 
make the most of his strength, and was | his head; but he had forgotten those days 
always in every village fight; generally | of helplessness, and the love that watched 
the conqueror. With all these personal over them. Barney did not remove the|n 
attractions, Barney’s business faculties huge wooly beaver he had bought second P 





’ 


ways ‘just going to do some great thing, 


two weeks before our story commences, he |had bought at the fair, he cried, ‘Me and|¢ 
had gone to the neighboring town, some five boys more is straight for Ameriky.—|¢ 
fourteen miles away, to a fair. 
earned pound was given him to make mer- | noo.’ 
ry on, and four pounds entrusted to his 
care for the purchase of a cow. 





| 
He was to | against the great fire-place. 


the first they had seen of him, now nearly | always inspires the daughters of Ireland, | 
two weeks. | 

‘Oh Barney, jewel!’ cried the old man, | neck of her son, to the great damage of 
leaning on the shovel, ‘ sure we thought it | his blue shirt-bosom and crimson cravat. 
was lost entirely, that ye was! The fair, |‘ Sure it’s not ye would have the heart to " 
with its cockfights and races, did not last | quit poor Ireland, taking all the sunshine 
this long, surely ?” | wid ye, and lavin’ the land in darkness ? 

Barncy strove to smile, but looked de-|Oh Barney, mavourneen (darling.) Ire- 
cidedly sheepish, as he replied, ‘No, but|land has done for ye what Ameriky will 
I was forced to go to Cork on business o’ | never do—she has gin ye birth ; and now 
me own!” \if ye lave her, all the trees will put forth 

‘To Cork!’ on business 0’ yer own?’| black leaves instead 0’ green, and shed 


\ * 4 
asked his father, in astonishment, as he | tears in place o’ fruit. 


’ 


The ground will 
gazed, half in grief and half in wonder, on | send up groans in room o’ pratees, the 
the consequential representative of Young | swallows in the thatch will howl in place 
Ireland. ‘But surely,’ he continued, ‘it|o’ singin’, and the days will all be nights, 
is not yerself, after all, Barney. You've|jewel! Och, och, what'll become o’ poor 
asuit o’ clothes on yer back fit for the|Ireland then? Warn’t it enough that she 
Squire himself!’ | had the fever and the famine, without put- 
‘And why shouldn’t I? Sure I’m as|tin’ her into weeds agin for the loss of her 
good as himself,’ returned the hopeful son. | young men? Barney, mavourneen! spake 
‘Had ye mones 0’ yer own to buy the|/no more o’ Ameriky, or we will just go 
like o’ thim, boy ?’ |out and dig our own graves in the little 
‘Look here, father,’ answered Barney, church-yard.’ 
evasively, ‘see whatI brought ye fromthe| ‘ How’s the likes o’ me to dress and go 
fair—a hape o’ fine tobaccy and a new pipe | about in a miserable ould country like this 
—and more; here’s a ribbon for the ould | —what can I do here ?” 
woman’s cap.’ ‘ Work. jewel, in room o’ fishing and 
*It is well o’ ye to remember us, boy, | cock-fighting, and we two will give ye 
for ye are all we have. ButI want to be- what ye can’t earn,’ replied the old man. 
lave that ye gits all these fine things| ‘ Blessed Mary! but where did ye git 
honestly, jewel. I rather ye’d die nor/| the illegant clothes, boy?’ asked his moth- 
stale or gamble. I promised the Squire | er, whose grief had hitherto blinded her 
to cut out this bog last week, and he would | eyes to the magnificent array of her son. 
put it to the score agin my rint; but ye| 








‘ Well,’ retorted Barney, doggedly, ‘ ye 
not coming, I had the work at home, and | both said that when the new cow’s butter 
could’nt do it. Run now and get on yer|brought enough, ye’d give me a shuit o’ 
other clothes and help yer ould father, for | clothes, so I thought if it was out o’ tke 
what with the death o’ the cow and the|cow I was to get them, I might as well 
loss o’ the pratees, we'll coom short o’ rint | have them first as last. So after I bought 
money. Coom with yer shovel now, fast|the ould baste, 1 jist sould her agin, and 
as ye can!’ now look at yer son!’ 

Barney stood still all save his a 4 The thought of the coming rent-day 








He had spirit enough, having never | there in childhood, to listen to the twitter|soon be needed. 


riky, boy?’ asked Dennis. 


were decidedly below par. He was al-| hand in Cork—he did not exchange a word|just arrived from America each sueing for|plied scornfully, ‘ If it was work I wanted, |e", falsely so called. % 
of greeting with the fond old mother who|his services. 
but generally went fishing instead, and | sat at her little flax-wheel ; but switching|me whin I was in Cork, that with such al afore I'll go to diggin’ like anager!’ He | 
left the old man to do the work. About|his pants with the little jockey cane he handwriting as mine, I wouldn’t*be in the|was in just the state of mind and body—} 


A hard-| Ye need’nt say a word, for it’s too late tary and the like. 


—what they wants now is men of idica-|ed from the honest friends of his boyhood | 
| burst forth, throwing her arms around the) tion. 
the likes o’ me as would come over; and|vilest of men. , ; t 
bid him let us go in the cabin for the}downward one, and after a short career as | tention of the children. 


me word that they might depind on me|prived of the liberty he so dearly loved.— | came into her eyes. 
for one, so I thought then I might as well 
sell the cow and try the shuit o’ dacent 
clothes.’ 


ly deny-him anything he desired ? 
heard the tale of the agent, and credulous 
as Barney himself, they believgd it. Y 
they gazed in admiration on the pride of| hoped this offence was his first one, and | exclaimed Mrs. Dudley, who had put 
their hearts, the old man said, ‘ "Deed then, |strove to prove his former good character. 





should send for them to enjoy his|cvil course—could they have seen his hard 
splendor. The young men who ac- | pillow and his garb of shame—how would 
companied him, went with far humbler | they have felt condemned for leaving him 
expectatioks ; but all hoped to shine in| to himself till he brought disgrace upon 
Barney’#flory. America little dream- | them—how would they have prayed God 
ed, pS he ship moved on towards her |to hide their heads and rest their aching 
sharg§, what the auspicious gales were | hearts in the grave! Alas for Barney !— 
doing for her future! The ship was|‘ Pride went before destruction, and a 
moored in New York harbor, but as| haughty spirit before a fall.” It isa sad 
the people there knew nothing of the | thing for a son to bring shame on his pa- 
rich freight she bore, was received much | rents—a sad and a bitter thing to sin 
as any other emigrant vessel would | against God. 
have been. 


Not a creature that comes 
|into this world but has his work to do. 

Application was soon made to the | None are sent here idlers, to live upon the 
passengers by men wanting hands for | tuil of others ; and yet many act as if this 
railroads, factories, or farms; so that|were the case. The desire to be gentlemen 
ere a week had passed on shore, the | has ruined more boys, made desolate more 
other boys of Carrick Roach were|loving hearts, laid waste more happy 
digging and delving with right good | homes, than almost any other passion.— 
will, lured on by the golden hope of| We may laugh at Barney’s idea of gran- 
the ‘ dollar a day.’ 
government officers, nor yet for bank | ties of his aged parents; but do we de- 


| . 
clerks; but Barney was in no haste,| plore such errors, and pity the woes of 


No one applied for | deur, and make merry over the eccentrici- 


rought a deep groan from the old man; he never had been since he was born. His |such parents? Many a hovel over the 
ut mammy only sighed and spun with| days were spent in roaming about, and his |sea is desolate by long absence and no 
sad place for one of his propensities. At/| fading through earnest looking for one 
length his money was gone, and yet no| Who fills a living grave in a far off prison. 
great opportunity had presented itself— |God pity such waiting, watching ones. 
‘It’s what would I take,’ returned Bar-|indeed he did not expect any, for his eyeg| Barney’s error is not confined to the 
ey, drawing himself up with as much im-| were now open to the agent’s deception. |sons of green Erin, but exists everywhere. 
ortance as if half a dozen deputations had) Work was offered him, but he only re- | Boys, beware how you strive to be gentle- 
D: 6. 


‘ And what would ye git to do in Ame- 








LIZZIE VAN AKEN. 
Lizzie’s little, fat, short hands trouble 
ountry an hour afore twinty banks and|proud and lazy—to become the prey of her in winter by becoming rough. She is 
j be a ‘ Pepe ee oe ale jinclined to talk about them a good deal, 
orporations would be after me for sicra-)wicked and artful knaves. |and to shake them about, as if that would 


He says they are mak-jhis fists soon became known, as also did | yelieve them and heal the red cracks. Mrs. 


‘The agent of a ship tould|sure Ireland is full of that. I'll stharve| 


The power of 


in’ States and cities so fast there, that|his skill in the delicate art of cock-fighting. | Dudley knows they must be uncomforta- 
Poor old Dennis leaned, pale and silent,|they can’t find men enough as can read|These accomplishments brought him first | ble, and she has often rubbed on salve, 
But Mammy |and write, to be Governors and Mayors.|praise, then whiskey, and finally money. 
be gone two or three days, and this was|Crogin, in the eloquence with which grief|Them as goes over is mostly ignorant men|He had now found a profession, and turn- 


jand done what she could, to make them 
|better. One day, just as Lizzie was ready 
| for school, and Mrs. Dudley had been at- 
| tending to the cracked hands, she said :— 
They got this man to look oot for|to the companionship of the lowest and| ‘Do not talk about them in school, and 
His course was now a/| don’t shake them about to attract the at- 


ss . ‘No, ma‘am, I don’t talk in school,’ re- 
iv a prize-fi v res a 1s ? He ‘ ? 
I give him/a prize fighter he was arrested, and de | pliea the sensitive child, and the tears 


y She was grieved that 
Some merciful men pitying the stranger, Mrs. Dudley should think she would talk 
strove tg screen him from the felon’s doom. | when she ought to be silent. 

He had stained his hands wilfully in the) a few minutes, she left the room to 
|go down to the school-room. ‘The lady 
|had occasion to follow her into the hall, 


price 0” a steerage passage. 








Poor old hearts ! how could they selfish-| blood of a fellow creature in a warfare de- 
They pounced by the laws of the land, and must and there she was standing at the head of 
be punished. The man who sought to/the stairs, wiping her face with her dress. 
As|befriend him now that he had no helper,| ‘ What are you wiping your face with ? 


pockets in her dresses, and furnished her 


nage R . " , | with handkerchiefs. 
it is a poor, mane life for such a jewel o’ a| But alas, all the evidence went to show| « With my handkerchief,’ she answered. 


boy to lade, Biddy, to be plantin’ pratees| that his homes had been drinking-} Mrs. Dudley stood still an instant, and 
and diggin’ pate.’ So when their tears/cellars, his companions vagrants and | so did Lizzie, when she said : sour, 
were all shed, they set themselves with ajrogues, and his business fighting, gambling | mh, ou may come into my room, Lizzie. 
martyr spirit to preparing him for the|and rat-catching ; occupations too revolt- | li She took her seat by the stove, and the 

3 . we ittle girl stood by her. I cannot tell you 
voyage. All they had on earth was athis|ing to think upon. There was no ‘mercy|jow badly she felt, for it was the first 
service. ‘They were offering him a sacri-|recommended’ in his case, and he was!time she had detected Lizzie in an un- 
fice upon the altar of Freedom ; making a|sentenced, as an evil and dangerous per-|truth. She looked at her sadly and steadi- 
noble but heart-rending return to Asatclea|on, to suffer the full penalty of the law| ly, and then said slowly : 


for her mercy on Ireland in time of famine !| for his crimes. Y W hat did you wipe your face with, 
Lizzie? Be careful what you say. 


‘ Judgements are prepared | 

They gave no thought to the morrow/for scorners, and stripes for the back of| J:/,ie looked about wildly, and said 
Aine . § 

|nothing. Mrs. Dudley repeated the ques- 


which should come after his departure, |fools.’ 
finding them oldand alone. They foresaw} Night after night did poor old Mammy | tion, but stillshe did not answer. How 
not the gaunt figure of Want, who with|Crogin sweep the clay floor of her cabin, | terrified she looked! Mrs. Dudley drew 
wan cheeks and hollow eyes should gaze|and pile the peat on the hearth till the red | het into ber lap, ond repeated the question 
. 5 a . rag . |once more. Lizzie was silent. 
in at their window, and enter their cabin light reflected on beam and board of their} « iq you use your apron?” 
Love blinded them to all save his|lowly home. She said she was ‘makin’} «No, ma’am.’ 
present pleasure and his future greatness.|/her home nate and light till Dennis who| ‘What did you use » 

One bright morning, a ship lying in the|had gone two miles to the post-office would| ‘ I used my dress.’ 
harbor of Cork was highly honored, being!return wid a letter from Barney.’ But} eo aunalocner a Pa eg on Arter 
boarded by the expectant Governor, May-|alas! none came. Jimmy Flynn, Mike| <7. it not time for school?’ she asked, 
or, or Secretary, bound to the rescue of|Mahony, Davy Bryne, and the other boys wishing for some excuse to leave the room. 
the new States from total barbarism! Hejhad all written home; but of the village| ‘ Yes, it is time for school, but I don’t 
had taken almost everything the old peo-| gentleman they only said, ‘ Barney is in| Wish you to go down at present.’ 
ple owned, but still insisted he should not)good health, but he don’t yet find a situa- <n a ee a aes pace 
need a pound after he arrived, as he should|tion to his mind.’ clasped her arms around her closely aad 
take a situation at once. He also flattered} Oh, could those fond old hearts have 
their loving hearts by hinting that he|known the end of their darling’s short and 


door. 


affectionately. 
‘How could my little Lizzie tell me 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








she used her handkerchief?’ ‘I don’t 
know, ma’am,’ she replied, and then she 
burst into tears and wept profusely upon 
Mrs. Dudley’s bosom. Her fright seemed 
to have passed away, and grief had taken 
its place. 

‘Iam so sorry I told a lie,’ she said. 

‘Iam very sorry too,’ said the lady, 
and she talked for some time about the 
sin of lying. Lizzie wept as if her heart 
would break, and every now and then she 
would say: 

‘I am so sorry I told a lie.’ 

* You were afraid I should not like it if 
I knew you used your dress instead of 
your handkerchief?” 

* Yes, ma’am.’ 

* And so you said you used your hand- 
kerchief ?” 

* Yes, ma’am, and I am so sorry I told 
a lie.’ 

* If you had told me that you used your 
dress, all I should have said would have 
been, I wish you always to use your hand- 
kerchief.’ 

*I am so sorry I told a lie,’ again de- 
clared the sobbing child. ‘I will never 
do so any more ; I will pray to God to for- 
give me.” 

‘God is always willing to forgive us 
when we sin, if we are truly sorry for it.’ 

*I am sorry, Mrs. Dudley.’ 

‘I think you are. Would you like to 
pray now ?’ 

* Yes, ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Dudley arose and locked the door, 
and then, with one arm around Lizzie, 
they both kneeled by the bed. 

* What shall I say ?’ inquired the child, 
with such a wretched, anxious face that it 
was painful to look at it. 


tian even more reluctant to sin against 
God, for it makes sin against such be cw as 
appear still more exceeding sinful. I hope 
oe will love Lizzie less for what I have 
told you about her, for, like Peter, she 
‘ wept bitterly,’ and I do not doubt she 
has been forgiven. 

When you sin, dear child, I hope you 
will at once confess your sin, and seck for- 
giveness, as did this little Industrial 
School girl. Remember how much great- 
er your advantages have been than hers, 
and how much greater, consequently, 
your sin, if you do that which is wrong. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





NAME IN THE SAND. 
Alone I walked on the ocean strand, 
A pearly shell was in my hand, 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year and day: 

As onward from the spot I ed, 

One lingering look behind I cast, 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methought, ’twill quickly be 
With every mark on conti Ridin me! 
A wave of dark oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to me no more; 
Of me, my day, the name I bore, 

To leave no track or trace. 


And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the water in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 
Inscribed against my name, 
Of all this mortal part has wrought, 
Of all this thinking soul has thought, 
And from these fleeting moments caught, 
For honor or for shame, 





‘You know God is your father—your 
heavenly Father—you can tell him what 
you have done, and how you feel about it.’ 

She dropped her head on her hands, and 
in broken accents confessed her sin and 
asked for pardon. . ‘ Our Father, who art 
in heaven, I have told a lie, and am so 
sorry. Will you forgive me and keep me 
from doing so any more?’ ‘Then Mrs. 
Dudley prayed, and after they arose from 
their knees, she again took Lizzie in her 
arms, and pillowed her head on her bosom. 
The child was more quiet, and began to 
talk about the commands of God, and re- 
peated one after another. 

‘ I want to keep God’s commandments. 
I don’t want to do wrong,’ she said. 

‘| hope you will always try to do right, 
but if you do sin, you must remember 
that God is ready to forgive you when you 
repent, and you must not be afraid to go 
to him and ask him.’ 

‘Do you suppose God will forgive me?’ 
she inquired earnestly, looking up into 
Mrs. Dudley’s face. 

* Yes, my child. He says in the Bible, 
** He that covereth his sins shall not pros- 
per; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them, shall have mercy.” If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. If you do truly repent of 
your sin, God forgives you.’ 

‘I am truly sorry,’ said the child. 

*Then you may believe that God for- 
gives you, for he always does just as he 
says he will.’ 

For some time they sat and talked to- 
gether, and although Lizzie was calm, she 
often repeated, ‘I am so sorry.’ At 
length she said : 

*I do love you so, I don’t wish ever to 
leave you.’ 

*I love you, Lizzie, and I want you al- 
ways to be a good girl. Do you think I 
loved you, when you said you used your 
handkerchief ?” 

* Yes, ma’am, God loves us while we are 
sinners.’ 

* Yes, he so loved us that he sent his 
Son to die for us.’ After further conver- 
sation about God’s love to us, Mrs. Dud- 
ley inquired : 

* Don’t you wish to go to school now ?” 

* No, ma’am, I would rather stay with 
you.’ 

* You may, if you prefer. You can get 
our sewing, and sit down by me.’ 

Mrs. Dudley supposed it would be well 
for Lizzie to think of what they had been 
talking, so she excused her from the family 
school. As she had no one to study with 
her, it made less difference than with most 
children if she was away for a half-day. 

I do not by any means think Lizzie is 
in the habit of saying what is untrue.— 
There is no expression of deceit upon her 
face, and she has been in Mrs. Dudley’s 
family several,months, and there has, till 
this time beenrno occasion to suspect her 
word. She was overcome by a sudden 
temptation. ‘Mrs. Dudley has always been 
careful not*to ‘tempt children to utter 
falsehoods, and when she spoke to Lizzie, 
she had no idea that her exclamation would 
lead her:to sin. 

Do.you think our Savior loved Peter 
less when, after ‘he hed denied him, he 
went out and ‘ wept'bitterly ?’ 

Jesus knew his heart. He knew that 


he loved him, and he freely forgave him. 
This readiness to forgive makes the Chris- 


| OUTSIDE GLITTER AND INSIDE 
GLOOM. 





| Many homes are elegantly furnished, 
with small addition to domestic comfort. 
In this fast age, the Mrs. Potiphars often 
|live in palatial residences, overlaid with | 
gorgeous decorations for the eye of fashion- 
able visitors, while the home-loving Mr. 
Potiphars, sigh for the quiet ease of the 
humble old homestead. The Marysville 
| Tribune gives an amusing sketch of the 
|inner life of one of these comfortless house- 
| holds. 
* I declare, Mr. Smith! this is too bad. 
Here you are stretched out on the sofa, 
mussing it up, and my nice carpet is all 
| spoiled by the tramp of your coarse boots. 
| shall be ashamed to bring any one into 
|the parlor again—and I have taken so 
much pains to keepeverything nice! Ido 
think, Mr. Smith, you are the most 
thoughtless man I ever did see—you don’t 
appear to care how much trouble you give 
me. IfI had no more care than you have, 
we would soon have a nice looking house 
—it would not be long till our new house 
and furniture would be just as bad as the 
old,’ said John Smith’s wife to him, as she 
saw him in the parlor taking a nap on the 
sofa. 

Mr. Smith rose up early and answered 
—‘ I was tired and sleepy, Mary, and the 
weather so hot, and this room so quiet and 
cool, and the sofa looked so inviting, that 
I could not resist the temptation to snooze 
alittle. I thought when we were build- 
ing a new house, and furnishing it thus, 
that we were doing it because, the old 
house and furniture were not so comfort- 
able and desirable, and that I and my own 
dear Mary would indulge ourselves in a 
little quiet leisure in these nice rooms, and 
if we choose, in lounging on the sofas and 
rocking in these cushioned arm-chairs, 
away from the noise of the family, and the 
smell of the cooking stove. 

‘I did not dream of displeasing you, 
Mary, and I thought it would give you 
pleasure to see me enjoying a nap on the 
sofa, this warm afternoon. I noticed 
when Merchant Swell, or Col. Bigman, 
and their families, are here, you appear 
delighted to have sofas and cushioned 
arm-chairs for them to sit in or lounge 
upon. I thought the honse and the sofas 
were to use—that we were seeking our 
own pleasure when we paid a large sum of 
money for them; but I suppose I was 
mistaken, and that the house and furni- 
ture are for strangers, and that we are to 
sit in the old kitchen, and if I want to.take 
a nap, or rest a little when fatigued, I am 
to lie down on a slab in the wood-house ; 
and if you want to rest, you can go to the 
children’s trundle-bed, in the little close 
bed-room, where the flies can have a 
chance at you.’ 

The irony of Mr. Smith’s reply only 
provoked his wife, and seeing . himself 
threatened with a repetition of Mrs. 
Smith’s speech, with unpleasant additions 
and variations, and knowing that he would 
get tired of gaining victories over her in 
argument, before she would think of get- 
ting tired of defeat, he took himself out, 
and left Mrs. Smith to fix up and dust out, 
and lock him out of his own house, and 
took a seat on an old chair in the kitchen, 
which Mrs. Smith said was good enough 
to use every day—in the kitchen where no 





Poor mistaken Mrs. Smith, thought I. 
And yet many are like her. They want a 
fine house, and when they get it they want 
an out-house built to live in, and they 
confine their families to a few small rooms, 
poorly furnished, while the main room, 
well furnished, is never seen by the family 
only when visitors come! Both house 
and furniture are too grand for use. The 
carpet is too fine for their husband to walk 
on—the mirrors are too fine for him to 
look into—the furniture is all too fine for 
him to see or use. Just so it goes—we 
dress, we women, I mean, and I am sorry 
that many men are as foolish as we are, to 
please others, or rather to excite their re- 
marks—we build houses, and furnish them 
for those outside of the family, and live as 
poorly when we are rich as we did when 
we were poor; as poorly in the new house 
as in the old. 

It is a fatal day to enjoyment when a 
family gets a house and furniture too fine 
for use; and yet many have an ambition 
to have itso. Better would it be if they | 
were contented with such a house and 
such furniture as is suited to -every-day 
use—the house large enough to accommo- 
date one’s friends, and the furniture such 
as all use when at home. 





THE FAMILY. 





A NOBLE ACT. 


Lieutenant Beall, of the United States 
Navy, is already known to the country, 
having particularly distinguished himself 
on several occasions as a bearer of import- 
ant dispatches to and from California, both 
through the heart of Mexico during the 
war, and across the prairies and Rocky 
Mountains, forcing his way with equal 
spirit through civilized and savage enemies. 
As a gallant naval officer and intrepid 
traveller, with the courage to face and 
energy to overcome every difficulty, and 
peril, we can well believe he has no supe- 
rior ; but we have recently heard an anec- 
dote told of him, being the account of a 
circumstance which happened on the last 
journey to California, from which he has 
only so lately returned, which, while it il- 
lustrates the dangers of the road, proves 
that there is another quality in him higher 
than mere resolution and bravery—a hu- 
mane and generous disposition, which 
gives to those virtues the character of he- 
roism : 

It was, we believe, in the Gila country 
that Lieut. Beall, having encamped his 
party and placed it in safety, went out 
hunting. He set out alone on a favorite 
saddle mare which was generally kept or 
spared for such occasions. About six 
miles from the camp, he had the good for- 
tune to kill a deer; and he was on the 
ground dressing the carcass, when, on 
looking up, he suddenly beheld a troop of 
mounted Apaches who had discovered 
him, and were dashing furiously toward 
him. They had doubtless heard the re- 
port or seen the smoke of his rifle, and so 
were on him before he was aware ; but he 
knew very well that to be overtaken by 
them, a single white man among those 
naked hills which they called their own, 
was certain death, and accordingly, leav- 
ing his quarry and mounting in hot haste, 
he relied on the mettle of his mare, which 
he put to her full speed, to carry him back 
in safety to the camp. Away darted the 
young Lieutenant, and on rushed the 
savages, thundering and yelling in certain 
assurance of their prey. But confident as 
they were, the fugitive was quite as well 
satisfied of his ability to escape, although 
their horses were fresher than the mare, 
and it was pretty certain that they were 
gaining slightly upon her, and would give 
her a severe contest before reaching the 
camp. 

Thus assured of his safety, but not re- 
laxing his speed, Lieutenant B had | 
recovered half his distance from the camp, 
when, dashing over the crest of a hill, he 
was horrified at the sight of one of his 
own men, on foot, climbing the hill, and, 
in fact, following in his trail to assist him 
in the hunt. The sight of the Lieutenant 
flying down the hill at such a furious rate, 
was doubtless enough ; perhaps the poor 
fellow could hear the whoops of the In- 
dians ascending the hill from the épposite 
side; at all events, he understood his fate, 
and spreading his arms before the horse’s 
head, he cried out, in accents of despair, 
‘Oh, Mr. Beall, save me! I am a hus- 
band, and father of six helpless children !’ 
Never was prayer more quickly heard or 
more heroically answered. 

The Lieutenant, though riding for his 
own life, immediately stopped his’ mare 
and dismounted, and giving her to the 
man, said: ‘ You shall be saved. Ride 
back to the camp, and send them out to 
give my body a decent burial!’ And so 
they parted—the footman to escape, the 
officer, as he supposed, to be slain; for 
the hill was utterly bare, without a single 
hiding-place, and he thought of nothing 
but selling his life as dear as possible.— 











one sees it. 





and, sitting down on the ground, waited 
for the savages, who, in a moment came 
rushing over the brow of the hill, and 
then, to the unSpeakable amazement of 
Lieutenant Beall, dashed past him down 
the descent like madmen, nota soul, in 
fact, seeing him. They saw, in reality, 
nothing but the horse and horseman ; they 
knew nothing of the footman, and the sit- 
ting figure of the Lieutenant appeared, to 
eyes only bent on one attractive object, as 
a stone or huge cactus such as abound on 
those sterile hills. 

At all events, Lieutenant Beall, by what 
seemed to himself almost a direct Provi- 
dential interposition in his behalf, remain- 
ed wholly undiscovered ; and in a moment 
more, the Apaches were out of sight, still 
pursuing the horse and rider to the camp. 
The latter barely succeeded in escaping 
with his life, the Indians having overhaul- 
ed him so closely just as he reached the 
carap as to be able to inflict one or two 
slight wounds upon him with bullets or 
perhaps with arrows. As for Lieutenant 
Beall, he was not slow to take advantage 
of his good fortune, and, selecting a round- 
about course, he succeeded in reaching the 
camp just about the time the poor fellow 
whom he had saved, and the other mem- 
bers of the party, were about sallying out 
to obey his last request, and give his body 
a decent burial. 

Upon such an act as this it were super- 
fluous to comment. It is an act, however, 
which deserves to live in men’s recollec- 
tion like the story of a yreat battle and 
victory.—Phil. North American. 





GENTLE WORDS. 

The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower ; 

The eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour— 

But words that breathe of tenderness 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer-time, 
And brighter than the dew. 

It is not much the world can give, 
With all it’s subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart ; 

But oh! if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth ! 


THE POOR GIRL IN BOSTON. 

I now hastened to church, telling the 
youth who had just been injured, that I 
would call to see him on the morrow. A 
few steps from the house of God I found a 
little, thin, pale-faced girl, without either 
shoes or stockings, and very scantily clad 
for such a raw day, sitting upon the curb 
stone, crying. No one of all the passers 
by took any notice of her; they were too 
much interested in themselves, or some- 
thing else, to regard a wee little crying 
girl. I said, ‘ My little girl, what is the 
matter ?’ 

*O, sir!’ she answered, while sobs al- 
most choked her utterance, ‘I am cold, 
very cold; and am so hungry I don’t 
know what to do!’ 

‘Well, take that,’ said I, throwing a 
small bit of money into her lap, ‘ and go 
to some baker’s for bread, and then run 
home, and at noon I will call in to see 
you.’ 

After divine service was over, I told one 
of the deacons I would like to have him 
go with me, and see this child, and what 
sort of a home she had. So, following 
the directions she had given me, we turn- 
ed into a little, narrow, filthy court, from 
B Street, and after ascending two 
flights of rickety stairs in an old, unsight- 
ly, decaying wooden house, we entered a 
room—the child’s home. And what a 
home! Ah, that home is found in the 
almsgiving, benevolent, Christian city of 
Boston! A more dreary, desolate, heart- 
breaking scene, I had never witnessed, 
though I have visited hundreds of the 
wretched abodes of the miserably poor.— 
There was nothing in this cheerless home ; 
no bedstead, nor table, nor chairs, nor 
dishes, nor fuel: literally nothing but rags 
and dirt; while the bleak winds of a 
blustering March day were whistling 
through broken panes in the windows and 
the long broad cracks in the door. 

* My Father in heaven!’ cried the dea- 
con. ‘Do my eyes deceive me? Is it 
possible? Can human beings live so ? 

* Yes,’ answered a voice from under a 
pile of rags in a corner of this home ; ‘ we 
live so until we die, and that can’t be far 
off, thank God !’ . 

* But, my good woman,’ said I, address- 
ing myself to an emaciated, sorrow-strick- 
en figure, which was beginning to rise up 
amid the rags, ‘we should be willing to 
wait the Lord’s time, even if we do suffer.’ 

‘Yes, yes, the Lord’s time!’ she inter- 
rupted, before I could say all I intended ; 
‘it is all well enough for those to preach 








drink, and clothes enough to cover them ; 
but just let ’em take my place, and be half 


such things who have plenty to eat and. 


. ———— 
pretty quicktime? Yes, the Lord’s time| 
Well, I wish it was his time now, to taky 
me and my poor child out of this world; 
but, at any rate, it can’t be a great way off 
for we are dying with hunger. We have'y, 
tasted a mouthful of anything since thy 
day before yesterday, till this forenoon, 
when somebedy gave my child money t 
buy a little bread.’ 

‘O mother, mother !’ said the little gir) 
‘ this is the gentleman himself,—this is thy 
same one as gave me the money.’ 

* The dying blessing of a poor woma 
on-your head !’ said the mother. 

* You are not dying yet,’ I answered, 
and we hope you will live many years, anj 
see better days.’ ‘Better days!’ sh, 
quickly replied, and her sunken but bright 
eyes were fixed upon me with such a look, 
so startling and unearthly, that I involup. 
tarily turned away from their gaze. ‘ Bet. 
ter days! I’ve seen better days ; but noy 
all I want is to die.’ 

*O, mother dear,’ said the now w 
ing girl, ‘don’t talk so! what could I d 
if you should die? Perhaps this kinj 
gentleman can get me some work, ani 
then we may be happy again.’ 

‘Work!’ said the deacon, while great 
tears were chasing down his cheeks.— 
‘Why, what work can you do, you poo 
little thing, you? Work! why you look 
now as if you ought to be in bed, and be 
taken care of, instead of talking about 
work.’ 

* O,’ said the child, her pale little face 
brightening up, ‘when I a’nt hungry,— 
when I have enough to eat so that I am 
strong,—I can do lots of work. I ca 
wash, and iron, and scrub floors, and do 
most anything. If you'll only get mea 
place to work, you'll see if I can’t work, 
and work hard, and all day too.’ 

‘Well, you shall have work, my dear; 
said the deacon. ‘It shan’t be said that 
in the city of Boston, a child with sucha 
disposition is freezing and starving in a 
miserable hole like this.’ 

*O, mother, dear mother!’ said the lit- 
tle one, not waiting for the deacon to end 
his sentence, and with an earnestness and 
animation quite beautiful to witness, * hear 
what this good man says ; he says I shall 
have work. You won't again say you 
want to die, will you ?” 

* God bless his kind heart! ejaculated 
the mother. ‘ God bless him.’ 

And nobly the deacon redeemed his 
pledge. That very day that child was an 
inmate of his own house. That very day 
the mother’s wants were relieved, and that 
dismal room made comparatively a palace. 

And nobly, too, did that child redeem 
her pledge. Many atime has the good 
man told me that in all his life he never 
saw such a willing, kind, grateful little 
creature, and that she had already paid 
him more than an hundred fold for all that 
he had done for both mother and daughter. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





LITTLE WILLIE. 

In the early settlement of the southern 
part of Ohio, in the fall of 1806, on one of 
the southern slopes to the beautiful Ohio 
river, there lived an early settler who had 
a son about seven years old. His name 
was Willie Dart, and it was his business 
to go at evening out on the ridges to bring 
up the cows. It was the fall of the year 
when the walnuts were falling. In follow- 
ing the path which the cows had made in 
going out and coming to their range, Wil- 
lie used to gather nuts to carry home for 
his winter use. 

On one occasion, allured by the prospect 
of finding more nuts, he wandered off from 
the track, and not hearing the cow-bell he 
became bewildered, and took the course 
he thought would lead him home, and 
which, as if almost a universal thing, led 
directly the other course. A “an never 
gets lost until his head becomes turned 
round, then he is sure to take the wrong 
course. 

Most children become frightened when 
lost, but not so with Willie. He was a 
sober-minded, calculating little fellow.— 
Believing he would reach home, he con- 
tinued to travel ; buoyant with the hope he 
would strike the path, he continued to 
travel cn, until the moon rose, which was 
about one o’clock. On coming to a small 
branch, he was sure it was the branch ofa 
creek on which his father lived. He con- 
cluded he would get a drink and wait 
there until daylight; so he gathered up 
some leaves and lay down and slept until 
after the sun rose, when, he said, he was 
awakened by the barking of the squirrels ; 
he arose and saw several deer feeding on 
the beachnuts close by him. Beiag hun- 
gry and weary from the travel of the pre- 
vious day, he concluded to gather nuts 
and set down by the branch and eat his 
breakfast; this he did, and then came to 
this conclusion, that he would follow the 
stream, and it would lead him home; 580 





froze to death, and not eat a morsel of food 





For this purpose he drew his revolver, 





for two whole days, and then see, if you 
would’nt want the Lord’s time to be a 


he continued all day to travel on, and 
when night came he found himself on the 
bank of a large creek, for he had taken @ 
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: straight course from his home, and was 


now more than sixteen miles from it. 

The almost distracted parents had raised 
all the neighborhood, and had hunted the 
forests up and down the river and creek, 
and no trace could be found of Willie.— 
Day after day they hunted until he was 
given up for a dead child, Willie, when 
he came to the creek, concluded it ran the 
wrong course, and now to follow it might 
carry him still further from his home. He 
determined to prepare there to winter ; so 
he hunted him a large hollow sycamore, 
cleaned out all the rotten wood, and gath- 
ered all the leaves he could get, and made 
him a very comfortable place to sleep in at 
night. The next thing was to gather nuts 
enough to keep him all winter, for he said 
he must stay there unless some one found 
him. He commenced gathering the nuts, 
which were plenty. and had more than half 
a wagon load gathered into a pile by his 
tree. Part of his time was spent in crack- 
ing and picking out the meat, and the rest 
in gathering. 

This was White Oak Creek, twelve 
miles below where I lived when I was a 
back-woods hunter. On one of those fine 
frosty mornings in November, my friend 
and myself were hunting in this vicinity, 
when he wounded a deer and it took. to 
the creek, and in pursuing it, we came on 
Willie’s camp and found the lost boy.— 
He had been there about twelve days. He 
told his name, and what his father’s name 
was, and. the creck they lived on, viz: 
Straight Creek. So Willie was conveyed 
to his parents, and O the joy of those pa- 
rents! Theycould say, ‘ This is our son 
whom we thought dead, but he is still 
alive. —Northern Ch. Advocate. 





ANNA AND HER DRY STUDIES. 

I was sitting at my work one evening 
not long since, and by my side my little 
girl was engaged in her lesson in grammar. 
She studied with the utmost diligence for 
some time, until at last she broke out with 
an exclamatory ‘ Oh dear!’ 

‘Why, Anna,’ I asked, ‘ what troubles 
you?’ 

‘Dear, dear; this grammar lesson is 


very hard. I don’t see as I shall ever 
learn it. My head has got completely 
confused.’ 


‘Perhaps you have studied too hard.— 
Come, put away your book for to-night, 
for it is getting to be nearly bed time.’ 

* But I shall not be able to sleep, moth- 
er, my head is in such a flutter. I am 
sure I shall dream of nothing but nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives.’ 

‘Do you not like the study ?’ I asked. 

‘Sometimes Ido. But itis so mixed 
up I get discouraged. Why don’t people 
who make the books have them plainer ?” 

* But, my dear, is there not a rule for 
everything you learn ?’ 

‘ Yes, I believe so.’ 

* And do not these make it plain ?’ 

‘ Well, but there are over sixty rules, 
at the very least, and it is hard to learn 
them. Only think, sixty rules !’ 

‘ Learn one at a time, and they will not 
be hard,’ I replied. ‘ You are not requir- 
ed to learn the whole sixty in a day, ora 
week, or a month. Get your brother 
Tom’s blocks, and let me see how much 
you have already learned.’ 

So Anna ran off to the chamber, and 
soon returned with a large box of block 


letters, which her brother had had given 


him by his teacher. 


‘Now,’ said I, ‘arrange them on the 
table in any form you please, either to 
Then, if you 
tan answer all the questions I ask you 
about them, I will tell you a story about 


make a word or a sentence. 


each one, no matter what it is.’ 
There was novelty about this. 


evidently being untangled. 
as good as a game to her. 
set up the word B A G. 


‘I guess that will puzzle you some.’ 


upon something directly. 


‘Ah! but you cannot! 
al the questions about that, I know. 
‘We shall see. To begin; what par 
of speech is bag ?” 

‘A common noun.’ 

‘Is it always a noun?’ 

Anna hesitated, but at length answered. 
‘I believe so.’ 


’ 


his grain, is it a noun ?” 
‘Oh, no! it isa verb then. 
think of that.’ 
‘So, I puzzled you the very first ques 
tion. But I will go on. 
Word form its plural ? 
* By the addition of the letter S.’ 


I did no 


who frequently went into his neighbor’ 
field to steal the grain, one day took hi 
‘on with him, a lad ten years of age. 
father told him to hold the Bac while h 








The idea 
pleased Annamuch. Thecloud passed off 
from her face directly, and the ‘ snarl’ was 
The plan was 
Presently she 


‘There, mother,’ exclaimed the delight- 
ed girl, clapping her hands in high glee, 


‘On the contrary, I am sure I shall hit 

But you forgot 

the bargain, I fear. I must first puzzle 
P 


I can answer 


‘Then, when I say, I saw the farmer 


How does the 
‘Right; and now for the story. A man 


The 


looked around to 
see if any one 
was near him.— 
After standing on 
the fence, and 
peeping slyly all 
around, he re- 
turned to take 
the bag to begin 
his work. The 
lad had been 
brought up where 
there was a Sun- 
day-school, and 
so he innocently 
said, ‘Father, you 
forgot to look 
up. The thief 
felt the reproof 
thus administer- 
ed to him by his 
little son, and 
lived to thank 
God for it.’ 

* Well said ;? Anna began after I had 
finished, ‘I did’nt believe you could tell 
so pretty a story about such a simple 
word.’ 

Anna was now fairly awake, but I told 
her she could have but one trial more that 
night. Just then I had occasion to leave 
the room, and on my returm she was just 
finishing the word GOD. 

‘May I use this word, mother?’ said 
he. 
* Yes, Anna, if you do it reverently. It 
will be well if you ever have the name be- 
fore you. I will not question you about 
it, for it is never anything but a proper 
noun. But I suppose I must tell the 
story.’ 

‘Where are you going, little fellow 
said an infidel to a boy who was trotting 
along towards the village one morning, 
with a Bible under his arm. 

‘To church, sir.’ 

‘ What do you go to church for ?” 

* To worship God.’ 

* Well, is your God a great or a little 
God ?” 

‘ He is both, sir,’ promptly rejoined the 
lad. 

* How can that be ?” 

‘ He is so great that the heavens cannot 
contain him, and so little that he lives in 
my heart.’—Forrester’s Playmate. 





THE TUMBLE WEED. 

Among all the examples chosen from 
the innumerable productions of Nature to 
illustrate natural theology. I do not recol- 
lect to have seen the Tumble Weed, as it 
is commonly called, (I have not looked 
out the Botanical name,) and yet if it is 
not a speaking witness, it is a living thing, 
moving witness that there is an intelligent 
Creator. These may be seen moving 
across almost any of the large Western 
fields in the fall of the year, and remain 
all winter in the corners of the fences, as 
stationed to remind the passer-by that 
there is a God. I have just brought one 
of these weeds into my study. It is of 
the common form and a little above the 
common size. It resembles a gooseberry 
bush, or it is of the general form and size 
of a farmer’s corn-basket, and so nearly 
round or globular that a light wind will 
roll or tumble it along upon the ground, 
dropping its countless seeds all the way. 
And Nature has not only given it this 
self-threshing and self-sowing power, but 
has connected with it a provision for get- 
ting loose. The strong thick root be- 
comes so weak about an inch below ground, 
just as the weed gets ripe, that a light 
wind will break it from its place. 

A Sum for the Boys. 

The weed above described has a main 
upright stem, three feet high. From this 
stem there are thirty-four branches, aver- 
aging 1 1-2 feet long. Each of these have 
twenty branches averaging 1 foot in 
length; each of these twenty branches 
have ten other branches averaging 1-2 
foot in length, and each of these ten 
branches have twelve seed-stems, each 1 
inch long. How many branches and 
stems has the weed, and how far would 
the weed reach if allits branches and 
stems were extended in one continuous 
line? And if each seed-stem has fifty 
| seeds, how many seeds in the whole ?— 
| [Ans. 89,114,—10,934 feet ; 4,080,000.] 

| When we consider the very small size 
of the seed, it is not. much larger than a 
common period, (.) we hardly know where 
to find anything that will outdo it.— 
Evangelist. 








CONVERSATION. 

Converse not with a liar or a swearer, or 

a man of obscene or wanton language, for 
he will corrupt you, or at least it will haz- 


t 


will be troublesome to you in after time; 
8 
8 





zard your reputation to be one of the like 
making ; and if it does neither, yet it fills 
your memory with such discourses that it 


and the returns of the passages which you 
have long since heard of this nature, will 
haunt you when your thoughts should be 





ANTIOCH. 
This is a city frequently mentioned in 


the Bible. Although it was ‘Queen of 
the East,”’ and was once greater and rich- 
er than Rome itself, yet now it retains 
hardly any relics of its former splendor. 
It was in this city that the name of Chris- 
tians was first given to the followers of 
Christ. 





ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 


A still narrower escape for myself hap- 
pened on another occasion. I had gone 
out to dine, and ordering my palanquin to 
be ready, at ten o'clock, I left Tannah 
at that hour for Bombay. A great por- 
tion of the way was over a level plain of 
some extent; and while we were in the 
midst of this, the bearers, of whom there 
were eight, in an instant disappeared, 
scattering in all directions, and each run- 
ning at his utmost speed. I was perfectly 
astonished at this sudden halt, and wholly 
unable to conjecture its cause, and my 
calling and remonstrance were in vain.—- 
In casting my eyes behind the palanquin, 
however, I saw, to my horror and dismay, 
a huge tiger, in full career towards me, 
with his tail almost perpendicular, and 
with a growl that indicated too distinctly 
the intense satisfaction with which he an- 
ticipated a savory morsel for his supper. 
There was not a moment to lose, or even 
to deliberate. To get out of the palanquin, 
and try to escape, would be running into 
the jaws of certain death. To remain 
within was the only alternative. 

The palanquin is an oblong chest or box 
about six feet long, two feet broad, and 
two feet high. It has four short legs for 
resting it on the ground, three or four 
inches above the soil. Its bottom and 
sides are flat, and its top is gently convex, 
to carry off the rain. By a pole project- 
ing from the centre of each end the bear- 
ers carry it on their shoulders, and the 
occupant lies stretched upon a thin mat- 
trass, on an open cane bottom, like a couch 
or bed, with a pillow beneath his head.— 
The mode of entering or leaving the pa- 
lanquin is through a square opening on 
each side, which, when the sun or rain 
requires it, may be closed by a sliding 
oor; this is usually composed of Vene- 
tian blinds, to allow light and air, ina 
wooden frame, and may be fastened, if 
needed, by a small brass hook and eye.— 
Every thing about the palanquin, how- 
ever, is made as light as possible, to les- 
sen the labor of the bearers ; and there is 
no part of the pannelling or sides more 
than half an inch thick, if so much. 

All I could do, therefore, was in the 
shortest possible space of time to close the 
two sliding doors, and lie along on my 
ack. I had often heard that if you can 
suspend your breath, and put on the sem- 
lance of being dead, the most ferocious 
of wild beasts willleave you. I attempted 
this by holding my breath as long as 
possible, and remaining as still as a re- 
cumbent statue. But I found it of no 
avail. 

The doors were hardly closed before the 
tiger was alongside, and his smelling and 
snorting was horrible. He first butted 
one of the sides with his head, and as 
there was no resistance on the other, the 
palanquin went over onits beam ends, and 
lay perfectly flat, with the cane bottom 
presented to the tiger’s view. Through 
this, and the mattress, heated no doubt by 
my lying on it, the odor of the living flesh 
and the snuffing and smelling were re- 
peated with increased strength. I cer- 
tainly expected every moment that, with 


would break in some part of the palanquin, 
and drag me out for his devouring. 


like a cradle. 





e| better employed.—Sir Matthew Hale. 






came out stronger than through the wood,|~ 


a powerful blow of one of his paws, he 


But 
another butting of his head against the bot- 
tom of the palanquin rolled it over on its 
convex top, and then it rolled to and fro 
All this while I was oblig- 
ed, of course, to turn my body with the 
revolutions of the palanquin itself, and 
every time I moved ! dreaded lest I should 
The 





beast, however, 
wanting sagacity, 
powerful paws as 


giving it up in 


disappointment, 
and 
in the direction 
from whence he 
came. I rejoiced, 
as may be well 
imagined, at the 
cessation of all 
sound and smell 
to indicate his 
presence; but it 
was a full quarter 
of an hour before 
I had courage to 
open one of the 
side doors, and put my head out to see 
whether he was gone or not. Happily, he 
had entirely disappeared. The next course 


get out and walk to Bombay, a distance 


whether I should again close my doors 
and remain where I was. 


when about half an hour beyond midnight, 
all my bearers returned, with several foot 
soldiers, and muskets, pistols, lances, and 
sabres enough to capture and kill a dozen | 
tigers; but these were too late to be of 
any use. They made many apologies for 
leaving me, but said that, as one of them 
would be certain of being seized by the 
tiger if they temained, and no one could 
say which, they thought it best that all 
should try at least to escape, and I readily 
forgave them ; after which they bore me 
home with more than usual alacrity, and 
I enjoyed my repose all the more sweetly 
for the danger I had escaped.—Bucking- 
ham’s Autobiography. 


Tue Crown.—To win asoul is your 
noblest prize, and the greater number you 
win, the greater and richer will be that 
“‘crown of rejoicing,” which you will 
wear in the day of the Lord. 





FOWLE’S PARLOR DRAMAS; 

eas Home Amusement, Soirees, Exhibitions, &c. 

$1,00. 
FOWLE’S HUNDRED DIALOGUES; for Reading and 
Exhibition in Schools and Private Circles. 9th Thou- 
sand. $1,00. 
THE SCHOOL HARP ; containing pleasing and instruct- 
ive Songs. Music and Words adapted to Schools.— 
13th Thousand. 25 cts. 
SCHOOL MELODIES ; a Choice Collection of Popular 
and Familiar Airs, with Original and Appropriate 
Words. 55th Thousand. 20 cts. 
Any of the above sent safely by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. 

MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, Boston. 
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BOYS’ 
HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 

School and Sea Shore Hats—i0 cts. to $2,00. 

THE EUGENIE 
Hat ror Lapies—EntineL_y New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 

173 & 175 Washington Street, 

W. M. SHUTE, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS S. S. SOCIETY 
ig just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 
books. Among these are the following :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE ; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. By 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer; or, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good,’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
gravings. Price 5V cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
should read. 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
Principles. With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
40 cents. 
WILLIS HOWARD; or, Two Secrets well kept. Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents. 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 
chapters, 230 pp. cents. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 p 
25 cents. 
tHE DAY OF ADVENTURES. 
* Eldest Daugbter,’ ‘ Beacons 


a4 the author of 
and Beckonings,’ ‘ Glean- 


did not use his 
I expected; and 


despair, set up a 
hideous howl of 


slinked off 


to be considered was, whether I should ker 


of four ‘miles, now near midnight, or |sToRIE 


the safest plan, and remained accordingly ; p soo 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
The American Sundag School Union 


PUBLISHES NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS 
—FOR— 
CHILDREN AND yours ! 
Moral and Instructive, Useful and Ornamental, Religious 
Unsectarian. 
The following are some of the latest : 

READY WORK FOR WILLING HANDS; or, The 
Story of Comfort Allison. By the author of “ Irish Amy.”’ 
316 pp., with original Illustrations. 45 cents. 

THE LITTLE WATER-CRESS SELLERS. 36 pp., 9 cts. 

FIRST FLIGHT £ROM THE NEST; or, Nellie’s Six 
Months in Boston; with Illustrations. 86 pp., 18 cents. 

MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse ; Portrait and Burial 

ee 18mo, 25 cents, 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 
author of “* Robert Dawson.”? With upwards of thirty 
emblematical cuts, initial letters, & 372 pp. i8mo, 
50 cents. 

STORIES FOR VILLAGE LADS. Embellished wish 
four full-page engravings. 144 pp. 18mo, 24 cents. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. J. P. MESSINGER, IL 
Missionary to Africa. By Rev. Steruens H. Tyna, 
D.D. Arecord of the arduous and faithful though brief 
labors of a Missionary in Africa. 240 pp., 35 cents. 

SAMMY GILL ; or, The Little Pet Mocking-Bird, with 

other Stories, viz.: Slim Stephen—Little Willy—The 

Indians. Each ill i with Engravi from ori- 

ginal designs. 72 pp. 18mo, 16 cents. 

Y-SCHOOL HYMNS. A new selection of nearly 

hymns, designed specially for Sunday-school use. 

1n various bindings, and at ditferent prices. 
S OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 355 pp. 18mo, 
cents. 
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This volume contains upwards of thirty narratives, 


I deemed this | embracing the principal incidents in the gospel history ; 


ch with a beautiful pictorial illastration from an original 
nm. A more attractive and valuable book for the nur- 
sery, the family, or the school, will not easily be found. 


MARIA’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle in Pleasure. 
252 pp., 37 cents. 


WESLEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
196 pp. 18mo, 35 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE STORIES.— 
Ten stories in simple language, and illustrated with a 
large fine engraving. 

THE SISTERS ; or, Reminiscences of a Village Teacher. 

72 pp., 16 cents. 

CITY SIGHTS FOR COUNTRY EYES. Quarto; con- 

taining a series of common objects in the city, drawn 

from actual life, accompanied with descriptive sketches. 

The prints, letter-press and initials are printed in co- 

lors, and the cover is of itself a study for young eyes. 
cents. 

SHELOMITH’S SON: the Curser and Blasphemer. By 

the author of “ The Harvey Boys.” 146 pp., 24 cents. 

PRACTICAL PIETY ; or, The Influence of the Religion 

of the Heart on the Conduct of the Life. By HaNNaH 

More. With an allegorical illustrasion. 420 pp. 18mo, 

50 cents 

RUTH ELMER: a tale for 

24 cents. 

A TOILET-GLASS FOR fERY YOUNG LADIES.— 

32 pp. 32mo, 5 cents. 

HENRY MORRIS ; or, Living for an Object. 192 pp. 


30 cents. 
HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
No. 9 Cornhill. 


Highly illustrated. 


School-girls. 126 pp. 18mo, 
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BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CU. 
No. 29 Cornhill, Boston, 


leave the call the Attention of those Purchasing Books 
r Libraries to the following List of Beautiful Books 


ROLLO'S TOUR IN EUROPE. 
BEING A NRW SERIES OF 


ROLLO BOOKS, 
BY REV. JACOB ABBOTT, 


Beg 
fo. 


In Six Volumes beautifully [lustrated. 


“ 
“ 


ROLLO ON THE ATLANTIC, + 
sc In Paris. 


. 
SWITZERLAND, 


Lonpon, 
“ Tue Rune. 
«* « SCOTLAND. 


Extract from the Preface. 


In this series of narratives we offer to the readers of the 
Rollo Books a continuation of the history of our little he- 
ro, by giving them an account of the adventures which 
such a boy may be expected to meet with in making a 
tour of Europe. The books are intended to be books of 
instruction rather than of mere amusement: and in pe- 
rusing them, the reader may feel assured that all the in- 
formation which they contain, not only in respect to the 
countries visited, but to the customs, usages, and modes 
of life that are described, and also in regard to the gene- 
ral character of the incidents and adventures that the 
young travellers meet with, is in most strict accordance 
with fact. The main design of the narratives is, thus, 
the communication of useful knowledge ; and everything 
which they contain, except what 1s strictly personal, in 
relation to the actors in the story, may be depended upon 
as exactly and scrupulously true. 


Price 50 cent per Vol. 
N RS. H. CARNES has taken store No.3 Hanover street, 

under Concert Hall, where she will keep on hand and 
make to order every description of 
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BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Clothing for Boys 


From 3 to 16 years. Articles of every style will be made 
at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms. With 
thanks to former patrons, while in Court streety a con- 
tinuance of favor is respectfully requeste J. 


LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 
able and pleasant, by addressi: 
BERT SEARS, Publisher, 
No. 181 W liam Street, New York. 
6—6mo. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS, 





er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 
A FEW LEISURE HOURS, All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 
TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’s 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But these 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
25 cents. 
‘TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
er. 44 pp. 25 cents. 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
Parents. 72 pp. cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 

CARPETINGS 


COST PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 
Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 
Haymarket Square, Boston. 

M—ly 

ANTED, AG 

GRAVINGS, inc} e y 
graving of the “Lorp’s Prayer and Tax Comma: 
MENTS.”? An active perron, th a small capi 
make 


ENTS To Sait Sree. Puats E 





No. 167 Broadway, New York. 





provoke sume fresh aggression. 


Ww 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowzsr 


N- 
en- 
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To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 5§ 
Wasted Avent in every section of the United States, 
to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedented 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of. our works. It 

ll, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
all persons who may be pleased to procure subscribers to 
the above. Fro to 100 copies may easily be circulated 

and. sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
Union. IT WILL LD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONLY. 

ae Application should be made at once, as the field 

will soon be occupied. 





7" Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a ane copys dn receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per ex; i 
and expense, to ony central town or ge in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your money will come 


e. 
7" In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
number of Illustrated Family Works, very po : 

of such a high moral and unexce ble character, 
that while good men may safely engage in their po an 


tion, they will confera PuBiio Bengrit, and receive a 


wil can | Fark CoMPENSATION for their labor. 
from $50 to $60 per month. For Bot address solicited: 
D. H. MULFORD, 


ers respect! solicited. For further particulars, 
address the subscriber. 
ROBE 


it paid.) 
RT SEARS, 18] William Street, New York. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


never looked so rosy and handsome before. He 
praised the cooking of his dinner; but asked 
his wife why she looked so. fatigued? “O,” 
said she, “I am the cook to-day, gentlemen.— 
Rs c sn My woman refused to get the dinner ready: 

| was insolent about it, and I dismissed her, and 






BOSTON, APRIL 16, 1857. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO DO GOOD. 


We have upon our shelves several hundred [ may thank my father for the apprenticeship 
copies of back numbers of the Companion, pub- |1n cooking he required me to take before my 
lished within the past year or two. Needing | marriage.” 
the room they occupy, we are under the neces- Vg What a wife you have got,” said the gen- 
sity of selling them, and will do so at the low | ,Jemen, 
price of fifty cents per hundred copies. | “Yes, she is worth her weight in gold and 

As the reading is of such a character as to| diamonds.” 
be quite as interesting to day as when first pub- | witheips 
lished, Sassaru Scnoor Teacueas and others,| peTTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
will do well to avail themselves of this oppor- | —_--—_— 
tunity to distribute interesting and profitable | North Fairhaven, March 21, 1857. 
reading matter among their young friends, or| gntut tee ed little girl informs P 

, j | that her last year’s subscription has expired.— 
ean ot eeay ta ca. | She brings ihe pt Seager de pe mg but as 
; | pay for her delightful Companion. It has been 
a welcome visitor to our family for a number 
|of years, and we feel as though old friends 
should not be neglected. Yours, 
J. Rosixson, 





DOMESTIC LIFE. 


It is surprising how proofs multiply of the 
many cases of unhappiness in domestic life.— 
Divorces, desertions, home quarrels, to say no- habe rare? 
thing of crimes against law and gospel, show | rs Princeton, March 10, 1857. 
plainly that there was something wrong or de- | Mr. W illis.—I have taken your valuable little 
ficient in the commencement of domestic life. | P#Pe" the Youth's Companion, for four years 

, atia *| past, and read it with great interest, and I feel 
We fear that in most cases ts to be traced to | that I prize it too highly to dispense with it at 
the entire unfitness of the wife for the station | present. Yours with respect, Mary E. Roure. 
to which she is called. She thinks little, and | 
knows less, of the responsible duties, new and | 





VARIETY. 


arduous, which belong to the female head of a 
are tea -Wasien’. wh —_ A PRAYING SON. 
y w B 
A newly married husband, who was grieved’! Seth L—— was converted at an early age. 


at the neglect and waste which he saw in his After nearly a year, in which he labored under 
new home, said to his wife, | very deep convictions of sin, and fearful appre- 
“ My dear, it is my duty to bring things into | hensions of the wrath of God, he was enabled 
the house, and your duty to take care of them. with great clearness to see the preciovsneces 
You may save half the expense of the house, | and the entire suitableness of Chrast 8 finished 
: : . . work ; and coming out of darkness and dread 

and half of my toil in business, if you will be | into the fullest confidence in the Savior, he 
prudent.” was even at that early period distinguished as 
Mrs. Mary Abbott, the Female Editor of the one “full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” i 

“ Family Circle,” published at St. Louis, has|, . He manifested great anxiety for the souls of 
: * . cet his friends, and especially for bis father, who 

traced this great evil to its source, and pub-| 1). 4 man of uprightness and a high sense of 
lished an excellent article, from which we makg | honor, but wholly destitute of piety. The son 
the following extracts :— | wept and prayed over him, and at length he 
(Our opinion of good and bad husbands we | felt that it weeene aya in him to =~ any 
gave in the Youth’s Companion of last Volume, | ager Sam apeening % pat pizor. v ith fear 
a jand trembling he introduced the subject to his 

page 76, and 84.) | father one day when they were alone in the 
fields. 
“Seth,” replied the father, “I do not feel any 
need of what you urge upon me. Look at 
and ; they have got religion, as they cal 
it; but what good has their religion done them ? 
I do not feel that I have ever done anything to 
merit the wrath of my Maker. I believe, my 
son, that you are sincere, and [ shall place no 
obstacles in your way; but you must not again 
introduce this subject to me ; it is not pleas- 
ant.” 
The son left his father in the deepest grief, 
and retiring to his closet, he poured out his 
sorrows before God, and set apart a portion of 
every day for special prayer for his father’s 
conversion. 
Seth was, some years after, married toa 
pious young woman. Time rolled on; his 
children were growing up to the estate of men 
and women, and one after another of them were 
converted, and sat down with him at the com- 
munion table. But his father, who was now a 
man of nearly fourscore years, was still with- 
out God and without hope. Every day, for 
thirty years, his son had besought the Lord, 
and often with tears, on his behalf. 
One day they were walking together, when 
the old man thus addressed his son: 
“Seth, you remember speaking to me about 
the interests of my soul, a great many years 
ago. Well, I want to tell you that my senti- 
ments are greatly changed since then. I feel 
that I am a great sinner.” 
| The father was brought to enjoy peace in 
believing, and lived to “ bring forth fruit in old 
age.” God 1s the answerer of prayer.— Sketches 
| from Life. 


Trainine Daveurers. 

Many girls in the present day are raised | 
without any object in life, but to be dressed 
like dolls, read novels, and be admired. They 
appear to have no idea that they were made for 
anything higher ; or that they have any duties 
to perform. They even think it beneath them 
to engage in any of the necessary acts of do- 
mestic life ; sal how to bake a pan of biscuit, 
or get a good dinner, they consider knowledge 
that it would be degrading for them to posses, 
and many girls who have arrived at an age when 
they might be truly useful, are mere cyphers in 
the world, because they have been raised with- 
out an object in view ; and when they are not 
preparing for a party, ball, or some other scene 
of excitement, they know not what to do with | 
their time, and are like the wicked servant who 
hid his Lord’s money in a napkin. 

Daughters ought to be brouyht up to consider 
that they were made for something—that they 
were not made merely to amuse themselves 
and wear finery; that there are higher and 
nobler objects for them to pursue; that they 
were intended for helps and not for clogs. 

Parents, if you want your daughters to be| 
happy in future life—perhaps when you are 
under the sod—teach them that they were 
made for something more than to be dressed 
finely and played with; that they have souls ; 
that they are responsible to God for their pre- 
cious talent, time ; and for their influence. Teach 
your daughters to be active and useful ; quali- 
tied to fill any station where God shall place 
them, and you will promote their happiness 
and your own, and be rewarded here and here- 
after. 








AFFECTING INCIDENT. 
A Correspondent of the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist, writing from New York, relates the 
following : 
| An affecting instance of the disappointments 
the poor are often called to suffer, came under 
my notice a few days since. A family from 
Ireland had been divided for several years.— 
The father and mother came out first; but 
having only sufficient to pay for their own pas- 
sage, they were obliged to leave part of their 
little flock with their friends in Ireland. It 
was asad parting for the father, but sadder 
still to the poor mother, who looked around 
upon the little group, undecided which to take 
or which to leave. At one time she gave up 
all thought of coming, in the anguish of separa- 
Soon after her marriage and settlement, her| tion. But there seemed to be no alternative. 
husband informed her that he had invited two| ed friends <> - pom that my of living at 
" , i ome steeped in poverty, with no brightenin 
gentlemen to dine with him, and should send future for Lamait er children, was worse after 
home beef to roast, with chickens to boil, and | all, than the pangs which would follow the 
vegetables. When they came, the cook made | brief parting; and hope whispered flattering 
a great outcry : she would not cook two sorts | tales of the fortune soon to be acquired in the 
of meat; one was enough at a time, and sent | "°¥ home across the sea. So she consented, 
word by the little table-girl, that the lady might and the father and mother came out with a part 


. of their little household, leaving the rest to be 
get the dinner herself. The lady ordered the \went for as soon as the means could be peovid- 


cook to stop her insolence, and leave the house |¢d. The moment they set foot in this country 
immediately. “QO, she did not expect to lose they commenced their toil. The fortune was 
her good place for that.” “You refuse to do ede oe SB seinen Pagel yon npr nd Ryne 

er Gateenge) (emadieeiie® "Phe ten | they were not discouraged, and were soon en- 
y y—g ‘ y- e lady knew | abled to add another link to this end of the 
well what to do. She ordered the little girl to | chain, by bringing out one of those whom they 
tell all callers that she was engaged that fore- — ae them, Sickness came upon 
nese, Ghe chenwed he Myst . |them while they were yet unacclimated, and 
kitchen, bleed be y basal ~~ Py we diet er eee 


Ae é er sickness nor suffering could blot out th 
good season. While the little girl was setting | memory which lay pce, ing hearts, or fake 


the table, the lady went up and changed her | them falter a moment in their purpose. The 
dress; her husband with his friends came to | lust child was yet to be redeemed, when this 
dinner; every article was set on the dinner. °°V°?, “inter came upon them, and they had 


To show the.advantage of a proper domestic 
training, we will state a case which we once 
heard of :— 

A young lady was expecting soon to be mar- 
ried. Her father unexpectedly refused his con- 
sent. She asked what his objection was? He 
answered, “ None at all tothe young man; but 
you are not qualified to make him a good wife. 
If you will go into the kitchen, and take les- 
sons of the cook, until she will say that you can 
roast and boil, and bake and fry, { will cheer- 
fully give my consent.” 

“T will try,” was the reply. She didso, and 
was reported as qualified. 


bills, all upon one bank—and often they count- | morning to the back lot, through the woods, to 
ed it over, as if looking upon it would increase | 

the sum, and supply 
A few days ago the dollar was made up, and it was getting late, and I thought 1 would not 
the father took this money into Wall street to | stop to pray Tus time, and so went on. 
buy the bill of exchange which was to be sent | ently a large owl alighted on a limb of a tree 
out to pay for the passage. On presenting it | just before me. I stopped and spent some time 
at the broker’s, he was told that the bright bills | in throwing stones at it. 
which he had so carefully hoarded, were not|away—and as it went, it seemed to say to me, | 
worth one cent. They were issued by the |‘ Elijah, you had’nt time to pray, but you have 
bank of Milford, Delaware, which failed at) plenty of time to stone an owl,’ This was re- 
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drive the cows home, and was in the habit, at REFLECTOR, 

e trifle still wanting.— | a certain place, of stopping to pray. Onenight)A WEEKLY RELIGIOUS aND GENERAL NEWs. 
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here paper enters upon its thirty-eighth volume with 

the commencement of the new year, and is one of the 
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.THE ROBIN REDBREAST’S SECRET. 
I'm a little Robin Redbreast, sir, 

My nest is in the tree; 
If you look up in yonder elm 

My pleasant home you'll see. 


THE RAMBLING HEARER. 
He belongs to no Christian Church, 
‘ , , ‘| minister, however excellent, he thinks, cannot 
We made it very soft and nice— | be sufficient. ‘A variety, a variety, you know,’ | 
My pretty mate and I— , | he says, ‘is always best.’ From place to place | 
And all the time we worked at it | he wanders, and may justly be called the stroll- | 
We sang most merrily. |ing professor.” ‘O! says he, ‘I have found | 
The green leaves shade our lovely home |such an excellent man! I never heard his 
From the hot scorching sun ; 
So many birds live in the tree, 
We do not want for fun. 
The light breeze gently rocks our nest, 
And hushes us to sleep; 
We’re up betimes to sing our song, 
And the first daylight greet. 








WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE 
” 
—aND— 
Photographic Establishment. 
No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, 
| . BOSTON. 3. W. BLACKS 
A DOVE ALIGHTING ON A COFFIN. ‘ 
4 PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerree 
In Edinburg, a few weeks ago, a respectable | type, on paper or convass, life sive, finished im crayon or 
family in one of the quietest quarters of the | im ou colors, beimg the ouly suke way of obtaining perfest 
. . a h of portrait LIKENESSEs from small, indistinct dag uerreotypes. 
| city wes thrown into mourning by the eath o | AMBROUTYPES taken and secured, by au improved 
| one of their number, an elderly lady. A night | methed: sBOrYPES Seat a 
| " j a JAGUE ZOTYPES executed, in every variety, ip 
or two after the event, a strange noise was| (,.\/ Meuuilions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 
heard at the window of the room where the} Pearl Cases, single Portraits or in Groupings. 
: coffiu was lying. It seemed like the fluttering | — 
Swallow and sparrow, lark and thrush, | of the wings of a bird against the window | IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 
Will tell you just the same; | panes, and when the maid-servant appeared at) g-~ NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
To make us all so sorrowful, |the window, for the purpose of raising it to ex- | mises, will be found to form oue of the tnest establisl- 
It is a wicked shame. amine into the cause of the noise, a beautiful | ™°’2*s of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol 


. . ° | lowing inducements may entitle it to patronage :— 
white dov w e apartment, an - 
ite dove flew into the apartment, and alight- | AGOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 


ed on the lid of the coffin. It offered no oppo- | a sad RSE ae eae 
sition when they attempted to secure it, and is |4N EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 
now in possession of the relatives of the de-| 4 = ee Geese MADE CLOTHING 
ceased lady, who from the singularity of the); ~~ ; Spee re o “1s I 
circumstances, have resolved to preserve it | PRESSING GOWNS AND +REAKFAST JACKETS I 
carefully.—_Edinbug Express. | THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSOS 
| an» BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 


- is ; 7 . 
eleven o'clock on the 24th of August last. No | jated with so mach artlessness and feeling that | , The outlay of the Warcumax axp RurLecton for edi 
: : . : es * : : g, for contributions, for home and foreign correspon 
words can paint his disappointment, nor the | it lefta deep impression on my mind, a | dence is large. Sdme of the best pens in this country, 
agony of his fond wife. to whom he bore the | have often thought that older folks than he | and in the old world, are enlisted jm giving interest to ity 
. : . | d th lves from the duties of the | P*8°*5 and it is the purpose of the conductors W add to 
sad intelligence. She had carried so long in | have excuse eo ~ | the number of those in all parts of the world, whose minds 
her heart the yearning to clasp that absent one closet for want of time, when they would have | are engaged in their service, and to spare pe means at 
again to her bosom, and now, just as the hope | had plenty of time to stone an owl. And I be vee eS ap Bn a He Ie Ahreage 
had almost brightened into fruition, to have it| have frequently since then, when tempted for | out, of the very highest aud best order. 
crushed so fatally, was too much for r hu- | want of time to neglect any duty, asked myself FAMILY, AGRICULTURAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 
man nature. Wringing her hands, and almost | the question, Have I time to stone an owl ?— CHARACTER. 
~ tees ye — _ ee of Ch. Chronicle. eo ae bind Particular attention is paid to making the WatTcHMay 
r. nnett, o roo! n, an e tale Oo AND REPLECTOR a weleome Visitor to the domestic ¢: 
her woe Mr. Weunett™ pe mpathizin with her PAYING FOR THE PITCHER. and also to the agricultural and industrial portions of the 
> Stee 2° om va : Dr. d Clark hi t 1 }eommunity. It will contain matter every week, suited te 
distress, took the bills, which had kept their A am Clark was preaching to @ large | 11 wants of all these classes, as its ample sive fully a 
promise so faithlessly, and tried to sell them in | congregation in Ireland, and after dwelling r lows. Hesides reports of the markets, it will give the 
r __| glowing terms on the freeness of the gos | weekly price current, also a full and originally prepared 
Wall street, but could get no offer for them.— | & a ah r : i. - rif g' id be | aiameuect diivelaninaie apne. dinines fatiomatoen. 2 eal 
He then sat down, and wrote to the cashier of | @nd te ing them that the water of lite ways | latave and general political intelagence, with whatever iy 
the broken bank stating the particulars. The had ‘ without money, and without price,’ at the | important in the department of domestic Lews. 
returning mail brought a letter from that officer, conclusion of the sermon a person announced LITERARY CHARACTER. 
which betrayed a sympathy worthy of a man, | that a collection would be made to support the | qhe aimof the conduetors will continue to be, to gin 
and contained an offer to exchange the broken | gospel in foreign parts. ‘This announcement | to the Warcuaay asp KerLictox # high literary » 
notes for good money from his own private disconcerted the worthy doctor, who afterwards | priv tad vdecahe nae Wigs. ha a dtnakeual 
i Mu Ls Espec. Y a 2 
urse. The bill of exchange has now been one = ee, to oe ee = the | elevated literature, Condensed and carefully prepared 
P i house where he was. staying. * True, doctor,’ | reviews of interesting and geod books, will trom ume t 
bought, and the last of the parted group will lied th hostess, ‘ ee: of life in free. | time be given, and articles will be furnished an variety 
soon be on its way to meet a welcome, all the | Tep ue e ? : Bag ) | from employed pens, that will add richuess and a perma. 
more earnest for the brief disappointment.— |“ Witaout money and without price,” but they | neut vaiue to our original matter. 
Who does not pray that the voyage may be | must pay for the pitchers to carry een Be RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL CHARACTER. 
prosperous, and these faithful parents find a| conclusion of this anecdote bet oe red | The Warcuman anv Reriector, while Catholic in its 
like happy issue out of all their troubles ? | cheerful smiles and clapping of hands, and the | tone, will aiways stand fast by the principles of evangeli- 
F | children showed that they understood its im- | cal Christianity, and, + ere ‘gs truth in ett “a 
Hy vhs ;_ | “eontemml eartiestly for i fuith once delivered to 
| port by the readiness with which they contri- | sauuts.”? It willever befriend rational and religious pro- 
{ buted to the collection. gress, and the spirit of its columns will be found Wo breathe 
good will to all enlightened eflurts to ameliorate the state 
} of mankind, Wherever struggling, and however darkened 
| and oppressed. No pains wii be spared to give full records 
One } of reuyious informauon, including Lcciesiastical Move 
| ments, hevival and Missionary Lutelligence trom all parte 
of the globe, Lhe aun, im a word, is lo make « weekly 
Rehgious Journal, which, so far as 4 LeWspaper can do 
this, shall mect the wants of the individual and the family, 
TERMS. 
$2 50 per year, payable at the end of six months, 
@2 per year, payable in advance, or within three months 
; from the tune of subscribing. 
equal! {f you could hear him you would be} Papers Delivered by Carriers. 
|charmed indeed! But this rambling hearer} 3 payabie at the end of six months. 
cannot be a fixed one long. ‘ Mr. M. is come | $2 00 payable within six mouths from the commence. 
, 3 . | ment of tue subscription year. 
to town. | Such a preacher!” Away he goes ; | UPBAM, FORD & OLMSTEAD. 
| his favorite preacher is deserted for a time ; but aoe 
he returns, and now his favorite minister is | 
rather flat, wordy, uninteresting. In short this | 
man is everywhere. There is no preacher but 
he knows ; no church or chapel but he is there 
fora time. Ah! but where is the benefit of | 
all this? ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.’ | 
| 
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I have a secret I would like | 
The little girls to know ; 

But I don’t tell a single boy— 
They rob the poor birds so. 

We have four pretty little nests, 
We watch them with great care ; 

Full fifty eggs are in this tree— 
Don’t tell the hoys they’re here. 





3. A. WHIPPLE. 





Joe Thompson robbed the nest last year, 
And year before, Tom Brown: 

T'll tell it loud as I can sing, 
To every one in town. 


O, did you hear the concert 
This morning, from our tree ? 
We give it every morning 
Just as the clock strikes three. 
We praise our great Creator, 
Whose holy love we share ; 
Dear children, learn to praise Him too, 
For all hls tender care. 








o barter THE ACCIDENT HAPPENED. | (asi CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ABB 
Ai one time, when Mr. Wesley was travel-| = NOT CHAKGED 25 PEK CENT EXIKA TO OFF 
MARBLES. ling in Ireland, his carriage became fixed inj SP BAD DEBTS. 

Marble time has come again, and with it,|the mire, andthe harness broke. While he ‘Try me once and see if these things be true. 
alas! all the angry words, cross looks, unkind | and his companions were laboring to extricate | 
feelings, spiteful actions and bitter quarrels to | it, a poor man passed by in great distress. Mr. 
which, playing marbles in earnest always gives | Wesley called to him and inquired the cause | 
rise. Why will you not listen to reason, my | Of his distress. Ife said he had been unable, | 
lads ? | through misfortune, to pay his rent of twenty| ER ere 

You know very well that each boy is anxious | shillings, and his family were just being turned | \™. P. TEN y maymys eon pi gen e 
to excel, and be called a good player, anxious | out of doors. ‘Is that all you need? said Mr. | yeans, would invite attention to a much enlarged and it- 
also to obtain and possess just as many marbles | Wesley, handing him the amount—here, go | proved store at his OLD STAND, where he oilers evel] 
as he can, and therefore he is disposed at every |and be happy.’ Then turning to his compan- | Ms # the Lns of 
step of the game to question the veracity of his | ion he said, pleasantly, ‘ You see now why our | 
playmates, and if possible, to deceive them. _| carriage stopped here in the mud.’ 

Hence such words as liar, cheat, and sneak, Ede A 
sontr anise totaad words aid Carlyle is working on his farm, and when-| 

You know also, that when the possession of be a sa loresy orp pease — on Shes a 
a fine agate depends upon winning a number | worth ne tote 8 aso Bona a 
of games, if one boy gets an inch over the pro- eerie oda saa oBy fin - vabeigs my | 
per line, or makes the slightest misstatement | “ ft sgl ifthe, brane idhoe at ane 
in regard to the number of snaps he has had, | no c iv eer A incon ~— ee h ool 
the others turn upon him as fiercely as young Still's a cape ae an os ‘a ie of ll 
wolves or tigers, and seem almost ready to tear | Sal re ot pe we » ‘4 ng wall Have just Published 
him to pieces, duly praising anything or anybody becomes | etn T Me ily ei 2 

You know also, that boys who persist in| diegusting to the stranger, and Sen—Oniyle| De eee , 
playing marbles in earnest, grow up to be sits down and talks rationally with him. | RELIGIOUS TRUTH ; 


gamblers, liars and cheats, and quarrel and| ‘The attention of a little girl having been | 

fight over the gaming-table, and frequently be-| called to a rosebush, on whose topinost stem | 

come so enraged as to kill each other. And | the oldest rose was fading, while below and| che ae eae hor of “ The Be 

you know too, that many a young man who,|around it three beautiful crimson buds were | t-te! mage ey Ae . " 

when a boy, thought it no harm to play marbles |just unfolding their charms, she at once and | ary De. Hited “a . —e 

in earnest, and only laughed at those who told | artlessly exclaimed to her brother: ‘See, Wil- I oc erga aaierisc aa ale a aa cakeoee tae 

ne it was entangle grown up to think | lie, these little buds have just awakened in| of religion, will secure for his new work an instant of 
ere was no harm in betting, 1 a) i i iss i of jes"? | favorable consideration. is writings are always 

din d the | d erie — playing, | time to kiss their mother before she dies! | upon substantial foundations, and his style is forcible at 
ice, props and the hazard table, and has not| " f y : j perspicuous. But it is not necessary to add any eulog 

found out his mistake, until he has been strip- | Watch against sin. Its guilt will render you | of an author so widely known on both sides of the thant 

‘ r : : . | The ma rade f ao 7 his count 

ped of everything he possessed, and in a mo-| Unhappy—its power will render you useless— | The many readers of his previous works in & neta 

ment of desperation has taken his own life. |its influence will ruin others—its friendship | $235 ea, tm ecm ing a 
Why will you not listen to reason, then, my will ruin your own soul eternally. ‘Think of | " 

lads? I pray you, be warned in time, and | the blood of Jesus and plead it—of the yoke of | BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

— you are — to play — soy pte Pom ree as = hong gs jomme| BY G. W. LEACH, 

nest, answer at once and decidedly, ‘ Wo, J, 4nd tollow it—and of the love of Jesus, and} y Sts. 

never gamble.’ | never be satisfied without feelihg it. Geneer ot. gmap eat a bd 





GEO. N. NICHOLS‘ 
Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTOBE. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
| At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
WiTH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &c. 
“y greater variety than can be found anywhere eise. 
t 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON AND COMPANY, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, 





Illustrated from Science, in Addresses and Sermons # 
Special Occasions. 


BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., 





| ss 
‘ I. To an aes person who was perpetually | === ——s 
AN INCIDENT. | boasting of his ancestry, an industrious, suc- | r ’ 
Mr. Eviror:—Permit me to relate a little | cessful tradesman, of humble origin, observed : | YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
incident-with a moral. It was during one of|- You, my friend, are proud of your descent, I | A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 


those old-fashioned reformations which were so |am proud of my escent.’ 

extensive and frequent under the labors of} ‘The sins of a good man are like weeds in a\ Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love—No Se 
Elder John Miller, (lately deceased) of Abing-| garden, which may hinder the growth of fruits | tarianism, No Controversy. 

ton, that a great many quite young persons | and flowers, but (not permitted to get ahead) ee ae 

were brought into the churches. Among them | cannot kill them. OLMSTEAD, & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No, 22 School Street. 


was ason of brother and sister Gorman, of | 
| *John, how do you manage to i out Of! price SlayveaR. SIX coprEs ror $5, rPaAYMENT IN) 
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Benton, a lad of thirteen years, who came be- 
fore the church and related | his experience. in| crapes” ‘TI never get into them, Henry,’ said 

















‘ not yet quite completed the necessar — 
table hot. When she came in, he thought she They fiad all but one dollar—had ‘it i ‘bright 





doing this he said, ‘I have to go night and! *ohn. BOUND VOLUMES $1 and $1,25. 
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